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B From all I gather on the Washington 
grapevine, our postwar numbers of Gls will 
be overwhelming. 900,000 in the US standing 
Army, they say, and no less than 1,600,000 in 
the regular Navy in peacetime. The Army fig- 
ure, we are told, must of course be upped 
considerably if we don’t have peacetime con- 
scription. 

Isn't all that prejudging the sort of peace 
we're to have? To plan deliberately for an 
armed truce of that kind shatters most of the 
slogans which have been used to make our 
generation willing to fight. To have peacetime 
universal service (conscription) vitiates the 
peace before it’s even made. 

It’s a tragic fact that for hundreds of years, 
the visible ravages of this war will endure as a 
monument. There is rueful interest, as we 
hear of naval successes, in the old Byronic 


lines, 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 
vain; 

Man marks the earth with ruin,—his 
control 

Stops with the shore. 


Bw In reading Gerald Heard’s A Preface to 
Prayer, | marvel at the depth and vast insight 
it shows. It isn’t just Christian prayer he a 
about. We Christians will have to claim ‘our 
heritage with new intelligence and intensity if 
we are to bear the comparison with this new 
assertion of God-consciousness. 


B My addled brain has been able to relax 
delightfully with this one: A reporter skept- 
ically phoned a farmer to check the news item 
that “2025 hogs were killed in a storm” on 
the farmer's place. He asked the farmer, “Did 
you lose 2025 hogs?" The distraught farmer 
answered, “Yeth.”’ So the perceptive reporter 
changed the item to read “Two sows and 25 


hogs. . 


B Roland Elhott we're expecting back very 
soon from London . Ed Espy is a genteel 
family man by some weeks now ... As is 


Charlie West . . . New England Region’s De- 
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cember INTERCOLLEGIAN is snowballing in true 
wintry fashion, I hear . . . There’s a new Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement Handbook, mimeo- 
graphed in splashy colors, that marks a new 
day in SVM policy and actions . . . We hope 
that the United Student Christian Council 
will be able soon to announce the appointment 
of an executive secretary. 


B Even as I wayfare, I wish for this 1944 
Thanksgiving Day that, turkey or no turkey, 
war or no war, weekend-off or not, GI or 
civillan—you may give God His due, and be 
tranquil in your appreciation. 

THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


Creighton Lacy we know of old, since he 
guest-edited us just a year ago; he’s now at 
Yale Divinity (’45) and pastor of a Methodist 
parish nearby. 


Since the Student Volunteer Movement is 
its General Secretary, Winburn T. Thomas’ 
initials are really SVM. From the University 
ot Oklahoma, Tommy Became a lawyer, then 
a student at McCormick Seminary, then a 
missionary in Japan—now, SVM! Most things 
that are unsigned in this issue are from his 
facile typewriter. . 


Jean H. Harbison attended the University 
of Pittsburgh and then Yale Divinity School 
(yes, another!), not to mention the Amsterdam 

vouth conference. She’s under the Presbyterian 
Board in Puerto Rico now, her husband Stan- 
ley being in the nearby CPS unit. 


In genial Newton Chiang, with AB and BD 
from St. Johns University in Shanghai, the 
SVM has an effective apostle among American 
campuses this year—seminary prof, boxer, 
Scouter, author of “‘On Foot to Freedom.” 


William Wendell Cleland is Director of the 
Extension Committee of the American Univer- 
sity in Cairo, and heads the Near East section 
of OWI. He gave this thrilling story, as we 
have it, to Win Thomas. 


The picture of Sherwood Reisner just can't 
show his huge frame and friendly quizzical 
smile; but we do point out that he’s a Yale 
College (and now, strange to tell, Yale Divin- 
ity) product, recently returned from a South 
American trip with Frank Laubach. 


The velvet-gloved hand of Mabel Erdman, 
Educational Secretary of the SVM, may be 
detected in many a page here. 


Edward Fay Campbell to whom we're grate- 
ful for our second editorial, is Chairman of the 
SVM Board, an old SVolunteer himself, and 
(alas, eheu, alack) another Yale man! 


Our cover, joint project of Frank Watanabe 
& Reynard Pollak, depicts missions figuratively 
in the four corners of the earth. Frank, a 
Japanese-American trom Idaho, is a 
newcomer to the INTERCOLLEGIAN Board. 
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WILLIAM WENDELL CLELAND 


by 


HREE HORSEMEN—poverty, disease, 

and illiteracy—stalk Egypt’s squal- 

id villages, where live nine-tenths 
of 17 million Egyptians. My friends— 
four Mohammedan Egyptian officials— 
and I—a missionary of the United 
Presbyterian Church—wanted to do 
something about the situation, not for 
the Egyptians, but with them, in a way 
that would help them to help them- 
selves, not only for the day but for 
the future. 

We chose the hamlet of Al Manayil 
to begin our “experiment in village re- 
construction.” Manayil has a population 
of 1,599; its most conspicuous land- 
marks were three large, filthy, ill- 
smelling ponds, where mosquitos bred 
by the millions. The people of Manayil, 
like most Egyptian peasants, were illit- 
erate for the most part, and afflicted 
with trachoma, -blood fluke, and ma- 
laria. No resident could qualify as 
“head man” since none owned the 
requisite ten acres of land. The two 
mosques of the village had been closed 
by the health ministry, for hygienic 
reasons. This was Manayil as we found 
It. 

The only financial assistance pro- 
vided by our voluntary committee (a 
sub-committee of the Egyptian Associa- 
tion for Social Studies) was salary and 
quarters for two social workers. One of 
these was a young Moslem graduate of 
a nursing school. When she tackled the 
job of public health nurse, the infant 
mortality rate was thirty per cent. She 
won her first victory by putting the two 
midwives of the village on her payroll, 
thus bringing them under her super- 
vision. Then she sought out the preg- 
nant women of the village and helped 
them to prepare for child birth. It did 
not take long for the villagers to dis- 
cover that babies born and cared for at 
the public health center lived and were 
healthy. Soon mothers came of their 
own accord, seeking the help of the 
nurse; many even named their girl 
babies after her! 
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Lo, a School ! 

The other social worker, Mohammed 
Eff, set up shop with a radio in the 
village social center. People gathered 
around evenings and holidays to listen 
to the news, native music, and the 
chanting of the Koran. By listening to 
their conversations, this astute young 
college graduate learned their needs. He 
discovered, for one thing, that they 
were indignant about a fine assessed 
against a farmer for his failure to send 
his children to school. The law pro- 
vided that, there being no school in 
Manayil, children between the ages of 
seven and twelve must attend classes in 
a neighboring village tor half of each 
day. This meant a walk of more than 
a mile and it seemed to the farmer an 
unnecessary hardship, especially when 
he needed his children to work on the 
farm at home. His problem was Eff’s 
first job to tackle. 

Eff suggested a petition to the gov- 
ernor for a school. The villagers were 
skeptical about this but an official scribe 
drew up the proper Arabic document 


CHRISTIAN, BE 


A new sort of “Egyptian campaign” 
transforms a squalid village in five short years 


in the proper form. It was signed by 
sixty or more thumb print signatures. 
The sub-committee presented it to the 
governor, and lo and behold! was in- 
formed that £500 would be made avail- 
able for a school building and £500 for 
its maintenance the first year. The vil- 
lage itself was to provide the building 
site. 

This sounded simple enough but all 
village land was under cultivation. 
There was no place to put the school. 
Eff suggested converting one of the 
ponds into a school ground. Enthusi- 
astically, the people set to work. During 
their spare time they dumped into the 
pool all the excess dirt and solids they 
could lay hands on. They leveled off 
their well-nigh impassable streets, 
bumpy with the accumulated dirt of 
the years. Soil was hauled from a re- 
cently cleared canal. Abandoned mud 
huts were razed and dumped into the 
hole. 

But progress was slow. The pool cov- 
ered more than an acre and at some 

(Continued on page 12) 


GIN HERE! Among the poverty-stricken, disease ridden, illiter- 


ate peasants of an Egyptian village, there is Christian work to be done. 
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One man's faith... 


We must not underrate the power that 
dwells in a single human personality. 
Eleven disciples turned the world up- 
side down. One disciple became an 
apostle to the Gentiles. Two German 
students set the Protestant missionary 
enterprise going. One young English 
cobbler and a young Cambridge don 
woke the Church of England. Five 
American college boys started the for- 
eign missionary enterprise in this land. 
A handful at Mount Hermon saw the 
opportunity of that day and started the 
greatest Christian crusade of all history. 
One man’s faith is redeeming the world. 
According to that man’s faith it is be- 
ing done unto Him. We have not yet 
reached the frontiers of the dream, the 
hope, the enthusiasm of Jesus for the 


world. 
Oscar M. Buck 


We must learn la regard 


the Student Christian Movement as one 
fellowship of Christian students around 
the globe. The World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation has not yet succeeded in 
gathering all Christian groups into its 
membership but that hope is always 
before us. The SCM in the USA can 
never be true to itself until it is one. 
The Student Volunteer Movement is 
commissioned with the specific and 
dramatic task of locating students 
whom God is calling for missionary 
service at. home and abroad. Having 
found them, it seeks to relate them to 
the mission board of their choice. In 
performing this task, SVM_ works 
through the existing branches of the 
SCM in the United States of America. 
In other words, the SVM connects the 
church boards of missions with the 
SCM: this is its distinctive mission. 
The word “movement” is significant. 
Study and worship, although essential, 
are not the whole story. God wants his 
children to do his work. To effect a 
movement of students into the mission- 
ary work of the churches is the purpose 
and major activity of the SVM. Be- 
cause its concern is missionary, the 
SVM has a responsibility for the total 
missionary education program of the 
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SCM, a responsibility which is filled by 
stimulating and helping student agen- 
cies to do their job, rather than by do- 
ing it for them. 

Although it is true that to be Chris- 
tian is to be missiénary, the missionary 
enterprise of the church must receive 
special consideration if it is to be given 
due consideration. Many ministers and 
church members would neglect their 
missionary responsibility were it not for 
the missionary education agencies. Sim- 
ilarly, in the SCM the SVM is a watch- 
dog constantly inspiring the SCM to 
take seriously its missionary obligation. 

In the future, even-more than in the 
past, the worldwide program of the 
Church must be the concern of all 
Christians, lay and_ professional, at 
home and abroad. The SCM must pro- 
duce intelligent, courageous, world- 
minded Christians. Convinced that God 
is calling hundreds of the best men 
and women in our colleges to the mis- 
sionary tasks of the world, the SVM 
will help to forward the worldwide 


program of the Church. 
E. Fay Campbell 


Students, Missions 
Are You 


Ever since the oft-described Haystack 
Prayermeeting at Williams College in 
1806, American students have been 
close to Christian missions. From that 
incident sprang the first foreign mis- 
sionary societies in this country. At 
Northfield 80 years later the Student 
Volunteer Movement was born, to serve 
the churches during these past 50 years 
as their campus enlistment agency for 


mission leaders. 

Right now the churches need 1000 
volunteers for immediate appointment 
overseas. Several times that number will 


be needed as soon as the war is over 
In America itself, there is need for those 
who will accept church vocations among 
migrants, minorities, industrial work. 
ers, and rural people. Such Christian 
action leaders are in demand this year 

If you find some answering note 
within yourself, write SVM. The need 
of the Christian strategy in this gep. 
eration again is placed before the mep 
and women on campus. “Will ye, also, 
go away?” “To whom, Lord, shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.” 


A War Casually? 


Recently we've avoided the terms 
“mission” and “missionary” and talked 
of the “Christian world task” 
“World-church expansion.” But meap- 
while, military life has taken over our 
“outmoded” terms with zest. The trips 
made by armadas of bombers are te. 
ferred to as missions. Participants in 
raids on Japan have even formed what 
they call the “West Tokyo Missionary 
Society.” 

After the violence and_ horror of 
these missions have ended, can we use 
the old terms again—or will they mean 
havoc and bitterness to millions? We 
could wish, desperately, that other 
squads of disciplined, intense young 
men might rehabilitate the old word 
mission in the service of the Prince of 
Peace. 


Adding te UNRRA 


The watchword of Christian world 
action for students is RELIEF, RE- 
HABILITATION, RECONSTRUC 
TION, RECONCILIA TION —all four. 


‘This alliterative slogan is for us today 


what the traditional SVM slogan was 
for the students who went out and built 
what is now the world Church: The 
evangelization of the world in ths 
generation! 

Our new four-word challenge 1s n0 
broader—and no narrower—than that 
which flung a host of Christian students 
around the globe a generation ago. 
“The world for Christ in our day” has 
a more overwhelming urgency now, I 


the midst of tragedy, than ever before. 
J.O.N. 
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The World 


by JEAN HUMPHREYS HARBISON 


Ts A LONG, HARD PATH one cuts 

through the forest of reconstruc- 

tion chatter to the clearing where 
live hungry, forgotten people whose 
lives are worn down to the unbearable 
quick. In entering this portal, you lay 
vourself open to the disintegration that 
has come to all who reside therein. You 
can perform no miracle that will ab- 
sorb suffering, nor roll it off your back. 
You. who choose to rebuild this shat- 
tered world, consider well the path you 
travel! _It may just be that you might 
better sell apples on Broadway. 

The world is full of sorrow. Its trag- 
edy will mark deeply you who face it. 
You will know the pain of feeling your 
fngers fold over scrawny bones. You 
will walk into homes bereft of chairs, 
tables, beds. You will watch “little peo- 
ple” prepare a meal from a scanty sup- 
ply of beans and rice. You will pick up 
year-old babies weighing less than you 
did at birth. Your soul will cry out in 
rebellion. You will become impatient 
because people won't try to change 
things. You will tire of climbing moun- 
tains to tattered cabins to help sick chil- 
dren. You will give instructions for the 
care of a baby, or urge a mother to 
come back to the clinic for treatment— 
all in vain. The sun will grow hot on 
your head and shoulders; your feet will 
become heavy; you will gripe at your 
colleagues; you will wipe the perspira- 
tion from your brow and exclaim, “So 
ths is Reconstruction.” 

Yes; this zs reconstruction. It’s a 
tough, dirty job that takes every bit of 
you. Zonsider, then, these five things, 
if yotl must go. 


Count the cost. Set your real goal 
and do not swerve from it. Regard im- 
mediate plans and purposes only as 
means to attain the final, life-consuming 
end to which you are committed. Then, 
expect to pay the price. Why do you 
want to go? Because the hope of a 
better world burns in your soul? Then 
expect pain and loneliness from learn- 
ing at first hand the hopelessness of 
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aiting 


Be realistic about this job of missions— 
and check your motives 


that world. Because you believe God 
comes to his suffering people through 
consecrated lives? Then plan to kneel 
in your own Gethsemane. Because peo- 
ple are hungry and lack clothing, food, 
and shelter? Then realize that hungry 
and destitute though they may be, they 
seek not only nourishment that feeds 
and sustains life but nourishment that 
fulfills life. 

What do you want to do? If only to 
feed, to build, to clear debris, to conduct 
recreation, to heal the sick, to aid the 
homeless, you will grow weary; for 
these are not of the essence. The mes- 
sage, the kind of life purpose you dem- 
onstrate through the services you per- 
form is the far greater thing which will 
build whatever new world we have and 
save your soul as well. 


Leave behind dignity and profes- 
sional aspirations. Professions and 
skills are needed desperately, but let 
your first commitment be to serve. You 
will find yourself saying, “I came to do 
recreational leadership and here I am 
on the cooking crew!” Or, “I came to 
initiate industrial processes, and here I 
am doing the laundry!” All your fancy 
ideas as to what you were to be and 
do in life must go. If they don’t, you 
won't last. More than genius and skill, 
adaptability and humility are needed. 
If you don’t want to lose yourself, better 
peddle your apples elsewhere. 


Make certain you care. It’s easy to 
talk about the poor but endurance will 
be tried when you stand in the midst 
of squalor and dirt among people who 
don’t care that you: gave up opportuni- 
ties just to help them. Your ability to 
take this bitter tea will be determined 
by how much you really care. Love 
alone will break through to these peo- 
ple. If you haven't love to give, don’t go. 


Learn to pray. You will need prayer. 
To this job of reconstruction Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, agnostics, and atheists 
may apply themselvegBat one and all 
will have to pray if they are to do the 


job and find their way. You'll learn to 
meet difficulties in God's presence. 
Youll learn to discipline your spirit to 
the God-life. You'll discover that your 
own capacities are not nearly adequate 
to the job, “Having done all this, yet 
lack we one thing.” People are flesh and 
blood but also love and fear. The spir- 
itual generator of the intangibles is God. 


If it is a sacrifice to you, don’t go. 
As long as you feel you are giving up 
something or turning down something, 
you have nothing to give. Don’t go 
unless or until you believe that only in 
giving all to create life can you have 
anything worth possessing. Go! expect- 
ing that you will often be forced to sit 
humbly at the feet of those you want 
to teach. Go! expecting to find a life 
you need, without which you will not 
really have lived. Thank God for those 
you serve. Know that before you have 
litted a hand for them, you are their 
eternal debtor. 


Reconstruction is no misty dream 
rolling in on the lapping waves of the 
conference ground shore. Nor is it a 
job which government alone can do. It 
isn't idealism falling glibly from youth- 
ful lips, nor a happy thought to quiet 
enthusiastic church-parlor youth. Re- 
construction is stark reality. It is in 
process now. The world is waiting for 
those who have what it takes to trans- 
late into action this noblest of ideals. All 
who participate in reconstruction will 
come to know that God is at work, that 
there is yet hope for the world. 


Jean Humphreys Harbison 
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“Be Still and Know... ” 


UNTO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


Christianity a world faith 
. . the gospel . . . spreads over all 


the world with fruit and increase.” 


The Church a revolutionary 
fellowship 


. you have stripped off the old 
nature with its practices, and put on 
the new nature, which is renewed in 
the likeness of its Creator for the 
knowledge of Him. In it there is no 
room for Greek and Jew, circumcized 
and uncircumcized, barbarian, Scythian, 
slave, or free man; Christ is everything 
and everywhere.” 


The Christian Virtues 


+s 


... be clothed with compassion, 
kindliness, humility, gentleness, and 
good temper—torbear and forgive each 
other in any case of complaint; as Christ 
forgave you, so must you forgive. And 
above all be loving, for love is the link 
of the perfect life. Also, let the peace 
of Christ be supreme within your hearts 
—that is why you have been called as 
members of one body.” 


Expansion demands sacrifice 


“T am suffering now on your behalf, 
but I rejoice in that; I would make up 
the full sum of all that Christ has to 
suffer in my person on behalf of the 
church, his Body... .” 

“Remember am in prison.’ 


Colossians: New Translation 
of the Bible by James Moffat 


| AM A CHRISTIAN 


I am a Christian—a convinced if not 
a complete Christian. As such I have a 
Christian experience, a Christian faith, 
a Christian philosophy of life and a 
Christian hope for the world. I wish 
everyone in all the world were a Chris- 
tian. There is no one, no matter how 
good he may be, that would not be 
better and happier if he would have a 
deep and vital experience of the love of 
God in Christ. 

Because of this, I am a missionary- 


minded Christian—frankly propa- 


An endless line of splendor 
These troops with Heaven for 
home, 
With creeds they go from Scot- 
land, 

With incense go from Rome. 
These in the name of Jesus 
Against the dark gods stand, 
They gird the earth with valor, 
They heed their king's command. 
Onward the line advances 
Shaking the hills with power, 
Slaying the hidden demons, 
The lions they devour. 
No bloodshed in the wrestling 
But souls new-born arise, 
The nations growing kinder, 
The child-hearts growing wise. 
What is the final ending, 
The issue can we know? 
Will Christ outlive Mohammed? 
Will Kali’s altars go? 
This is our faith tremendous, 
Our wild hope, who shall scorn 
That in the name of Jesus 
The world shall be reborn. 

Edward Arlington Robinson 


gandist. Everyone is a propagandist for 
the things which he most surely be- 
lieves, provided these things are sig- 
nificant enough to make a difference in 
his life. I eschew many of the methods 
of propaganda because they are un- 
Christian, but I believe in all propa- 
ganda for Christ that will stand the 
test of Christlikeness. 

This means that I believe in conver- 
sion. I am not foolish enough to believe 
that I can convert any one, but I believe 
that God can and that I can be an 
agency through which His Spirit works. 
I believe that through me, by the Spirit 
of God, men’s lives can be completely 
transformed, changed, made over. I be- 
lieve it because I have seen it take 
place. And if through me, then through 
all who in humility and gratitude can 


say with me, I am a Christian. 
Jesse R. Wilson 


€ My generation has failed. It is yoy 
responsibility to see that yours does not 
You must shoulder the burden for gal. 
vaging Europe. You must reverse the 
whole evil tradition which is spiritual 
as well as political and economic. The 
task of federating the nations is funda. 
mentally spiritual and moral. Men of 
high character and faith are required, 
Religious foundations can be provided 
for the world only by men who live jp 
the world of the spirit. 

A critical struggle is taking place ip 
the world between two ways of life. To 
speak of one of these as half-Christian 
is to exaggerate. Some parts of western 
civilization have been touched lightly 
here and there by Christian grace. To 
speak of the other halt as paganism 
requires an apology to the word 
“pagan”; it is diabolic. The issue in the 
world today between dictators who seek 
their ends by the tactics of the jungle 
will not be settled on any battlefield, 
Ideas and ideals cannot be extermi- 
nated even though Hitler is killed. 
There is much of raw human nature in 
all of us. Glorification of brute power is 
an old story. Dictators are but super- 
ripened fruits of nature’s strong-man, 
Adam, who tried to overcome God. 


€ The dictum that there is plenty of 
room at the top is a lie. There is room 
at the top for only a few supermen. 
Success is a false goddess. What climb- 
ers we moderns are! We climb to the 
pinnacle of worldly fame rather than 
to thé city of God. We need to ponder 
God’s ideas of the superman. Christ 
emptied Himself of everything. He 
humbled Himself and became obedient 
to the death of the cross and because 
He did these things, God exalted Him. 
This is the kind of God with whom you 
and I must deal. He converts the vic 
tims into the victor and puts the hum- 
ble on the throne. According to Gods 
geography, the bottom is the top. This 


principle determines the moral order 


under which we live. 
From a sermon by Richard Roberts 
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In China 


“SVM 


by NEWTON CHIANG 
e) EAsTER DAY IN 1940, three college 


students, one missionary, and two 
Chinese ministers, held a retreat on a 
West China university campus and de- 
signed two cards for students to sign. 
The red card means blood: it signifies 
that those who sign offer their life-long 
service to the Church. The white card 
means pure in heart: it signifies that 
those who sign promise to pray for and 
support those who sign the red card. 

That Chengtu Easter Conference was 
the real beginning of this Chinese Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. The small 
fellowship continued to pray. On June 
2, 1940 (a date always to be remembered 
by SDM members), the first college stu- 
dent signed the pledge and dedicated 
his life to Christ. On March 15, 1941, 
a memorable meeting was held in Andy 
Roy’s “upper room” on the Chengtu 
campus. The last of five resolutions 
adopted that day was put into action in 
April when Mr. Pao and I, traveling as 
Paul and Barnabas, visited thirty-five 
schools and spoke to ten thousand stu- 
dents. Seventy-two students signed 
cards. 

Although twenty-five years ago there 
had been a Chinese Student Volunteer 
Band under the courageous Rev. Ding 
Lih-Mah, it had long ago died out. Af- 
ter Mr. Ding’s death there was no one 
with enough vision and energy to carry 
iton. The trek westward after the 1937 
Japanese invasion—a crucial day for 
China’s students—started new currents 
of spiritual life. 

Following the Mt. Omei conference 
in the summer of 1941, nine speakers 
visited schools in different parts of the 
country. Nanking Theological Semi- 
nary released me from teaching for a 
four months’ visit to schools to advance 
the cause of SDM. This was just after 
“Pearl Harbor.” 

Upheld by the prayers of SDM 
members, I set forth on my journey. 
Bicycle repairs, tea, and simple food 
would sustain me. I left Chengtu March 
16, 1942, before daybreak. My first stop 
was a big mountain city where I worked 
among the students for six days. 
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Students Going to Class on the West China Union University Campus 


Mounting my bicycle again, I jour- 
neyed to the Western borderland, where 
I stayed with Baptist missionary friends. 
My last evening there, a group of stu- 
dents came to discuss the Christian re- 
ligion with me. Before we parted, two 
dedicated themselves and joined the 
SDM. 

Heading toward East Szechwan, 
“we” (my bicycle and I) climbed a 
high mountain to stay one evening at 
Methodist Conference headquarters in 
Chien-Yang. On the third day we 
climbed hills all day to reach Sui-ning. 
The young Methodists there were sim- 
ply amazing. At one school the whole 
student body voluntarily contributed 
three hundred dollars in Chinese money 
to SDM for borderland evangelistic 
work. Many students joined SDM; one 
whole senior class signed cards. This 
experience strengthened my faith in 
SDM and gave me courage to press on. 

About this time difficulties began to 
present themselves. My bicycle broke 
down after five miles. Under a burning 
sun, I pushed it for thirty-seven miles 
that day, stopping in the evening at an 
ancient village inn. The bed was full 
of bugs so I kept the oil lamp burning 
throughout the night as I read the Book 
of Acts and wrote letters. The next 
day I pushed my bicycle for twenty-five 
milts before reaching a repair shop. 


* Heaty rains slowed my travel on the 


third and fourth days. At Tzechung I 
worked four days among the students 
and on the last evening four promised 


to enter the ministry of the Methodist 
Church. 


Believing in the Impossible 


Several friends advised me not to go 


to Na-Kiang Middle School. “The stu- 
dents there have not been friendly to- 
ward Christianity,” they said. I an- 
swered, “I may fail, but Christ will 
never fail.” I lived among the eight 
hundred students on the Na-Kiang 
campus. On my last day, which was 
Youth Festival Day, I had planned to 
leave before daybreak but those beloved 
students asked for one last message. 
Then they sent me off on my bicycle 
with cheers. That farewell I shall never 
forget. At my next stop, I received an 
SDM card and a week later, five more. 


The Red Card 


The next hundred miles were the 
hardest. I stopped the first evening at 
an ancient village inn. All beds were 
full of blood-sucking bugs, so once 
again I kept the light burning all night, 
wrote letters and read St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans and I Corinthians. At 
daybreak I was on my way to the South- 
west to Ipin, “Chicago” of West China 
and meeting place of three provinces: 
Szechwan, Yun-Nan, and Kwei-chow. 
Here I stayed at the Baptist Mission. 
Dr. Jenson accompanied me to a gov- 
ernment university of more than two 
thousand students 70 li (a li is a third 
of a mile) from Ipin. A group of medi- 
cal students met with me in the Baptist 
Church and as rain poured down eut- 
side we talked about the purpose of 
life. On Sunday I preached in church, 
talking most about Livingstone and 
Schweitzer since many medical students 
were present. After morning worship 
one of the eight students who signed 
the white card the night before said to 


me, “Mr. Chiang, I wish to return my 
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With Prayerful Satisfaction 


we present the 


UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


URING A QO-MILE hurricane one 
D night on the fifteenth floor of 
Riverside Church tower in New York 
the plan was readied. In sunshine the 
next day, 40 delegated leaders wit- 
nessed one of the historic moments of 
American student life, as—on Septem- 
ber 15, 1944—there came into being the 
United Student Christian Council in 
the USA. 

This is the greatest step forward in 
our generation toward the Student 
Christian Movement for which we have 
worked and prayed for many years. We 
fervently wish it Godspeed. 


What agencies formed this dele- 
gated Council? Chiefly three: 

YMCA and YWCA student work 
(the NICC, one of our sponsors ) 

The Student Volunteer Movement 
(SVM, our other sponsor ) 

12 church student movements 
(those represented in the “Uni- 
versity Commission” ) 


What will it do? It will “relate the 
functions and concerns” of its constit- 
uent agencies. It will operate as the 
body through which these agencies 


maintain membership in the World's 
Student Christian Federation. Gener- 
ally, it will unite the efforts of nearly 
all the Christian forces working on 
American campuses. 


How is it delegated? Representa- 
tion for this year provides: 

NICC—g students, 9 adults 

SVM—1 student, 1 adult 

Each church group (12)—1 stu- 
dent, 1 adult. 

At large—13 others 

One-third of the 20-member Execu- 
tive Committee, and 2 out of 5 
officers, are always to be students. 


How will it work? The whole Coun- 
cil meets yearly, the Executive Commit- 
tee at least thrice yearly. But the stated 
committees will do much of the actual 
work. These are the committees on: 


World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion 

Finance 

War Emergency 

Religion and Higher Education 

Unmet Needs in the Colleges 

Organization 


Who are the new officers? 
Honorary President, John R. Mott 


President, Eleanor Godfrey, Uni- 
versity of Chicago °44, now at 


Radcliffe 


Vice President, Hiel Bollinger 
(Methodist staff member) 


Secretary, Donald Noyce, Grinnel 
'44, now at Columbia 


Treasurer, Mrs. Reinhold Niehbuhr 


Executive Committee Chairman, 
John Maxwell Adams (Presby- 
terian staff member) 

Elected Members-at-Large: Rob- 
ert S. Bilheimer, Paul Braisted, 
E. Fay Campbell, Talitha Ger- 
lach, Carl Lund-Quist, Toru 
Matsumoto, Mrs. Reinhold Nieh- 
buhr, Mildred Roe, Wilmina 
Rowlanfl, Winburn T. Thomas, 
Luther Tucker, Louis Wolferz, 
Herrick B. Young. 

This is just the preface to the story. 
In its first year of work, as organization 
wrinkles are ironed out, and as the 
leading of God’s Spirit is sought in 
new ventures, the USCC -merits our 
deep interest and support. 


card to you.” I said, “My dear young 
friend, why?” He said, “After hearing 
your sermon story of Schweitzer, | 
prayed about my life work. I have de- 
cided to follow Schweitzer’s example 
and be a Chinese missionary to the 
tribes of the Tibetan borderland. After 
my medical graduation I will go to 
receive my theological training in Nan- 
king Theological Seminary. Do you 
still have an extra red card for me to 
sign?” 


“But now mine eye seeth Thee.” 


June 4 was hot; there were mountain 
ranges to be crossed before I finished 
my trip. In late evening I arrived at the 
large government university in Kia- 
ting, where the Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and China Inland missions cooperate in 
the Wu-Han University Students’ Fel- 
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lowship. I preached to a hundred and 
eighty graduates, most of them non- 
Christian, on “The Great Faith in 
Christ Jesus.” 

My last visit was to Szechwan gov- 
ernment university at the foot of beau- 
tiful Mount Omei. Hearing of my com- 
ing, the president asked me to address 
the graduates. So far as I know, that is 
the first time in Chinese history that a 
government university asked an Epis- 
copal minister to give a formal address 
to graduates. I spent a week with the 
students. Thirty-one of them joined 
SDM. On the last day, when I was on 
my bicycle again and ready for the long 
(150-mile) journey home, these stu- 
dents gave me 300 Chinese dollars as a 
gift to SDM. 

Home again on June 20, I took ac- 
count of stock. I had lost fifteen pounds 


and seen more than fourteen thousand 
young people receive the Christian mes- 
sage. One hundred and ten students 
had signed the pledge and joined the 
SDM. My trip was a good investment, 
As Job said, “I had heard of Thee by 
the hearing ear, but now mine eye 


seeth Thee.” 


Bw 1 have recently received a letter from Dr. 
Frank W. Price in China. He tells me that 
there are now nearly seven hundred SDM 
volunteers in China. “This Movement,” he 
writes, “is essential to the future of the Church. 
May God bless it richly. . . . The results will 
continue through eternity. It is growing m 
breadth and depth; it is a ray of sunshine m 
the dark sky and is firing many discouraged 
leaders with new hope for the Church.” 


B Read the “Life and Times of Andy Roy, 


in the January, 1944 INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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ABC’s of the 


Missionary Enterprise 


by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


aN! 


ms 


MISSIONS is adventure, faith, service, love 
. and a two-way journey. 


EWSPAPERS have headlined the 

repatriation of missionaries 

from the Far East and paid 
little attention to the 500 souls who 
sailed for foreign fields in 1943 and the 
first six months of 1944. What is more, 
foreign mission boards are calling for at 
least a thousand persons for early ap- 
pointment, and for many times that 
number for postwar replacements. Na- 
tional missions agencies are seriously 
affected by wartime manpower short- 
ages as well as by the increased de- 
mands which the emergency has cre- 
ated for services. They call for volun- 
teers who will make of Christian mis- 
sions a life career. 


Missions and Postwar Reconstruction 


“Reconstruction” is a magic word to 
young Americans. They want to know 
what the church proposes to do to re- 
habilitate wartorn nations, to provide 
relief for millions of homeless. Conti- 
nental Europe especially challenges 
them to prepare for a place in the great 
task of reconstruction. Are their dreams 
nightmares or previews of things to 
come? 
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The why, how, and what, as of this date 


Most of the young people who achieve 
their desire to help reconstruct the 
world will do so under church auspices. 
They will discover that missions 1s re- 
construction. The essential activity of 
the missionary enterprise is carried on 
by men and women who enter the 
service on a life basis, study the lan- 
guage and culture of the country in 
which they work, join their lives with 
those of its people. Reconstruction to 
them is not a temporary but a life chal- 
lenge. For centuries missionaries have 
been helping victims of war, famine, 
and disease, aiding in the reconstruc- 
tion of individuals and societies, and 
building bridges of understanding be- 
tween peoples. 


Qualifications for Appointment 


Motive. The missionary motive is 
the Christian motive. In the words of 
the Jerusalem Conference, “We cannot 
live without Christ and we cannot bear 
to think of men living without Him. 
We cannot be content to live in a world 
that is unChristlike. We cannot be idle 
while the yearning of His heart for 
His brethren is unsatisfied. Since Christ 
is the motive, the end of Christian mis- 
sions fits in with that motive. Its end is 
nothing less than the production of 
Christlike character in individuals and 
societies and nations through faith in 
and fellowship with Christ, the living 
Savior, and through corporate sharing 
of life in a divine society. Christ is our 
motive and Christ is our end. We must 
give nothing less, and we can give 
nothing more.” 


Spiritual Qualifications. The candi- 


date must have that vital faith in Jesus 
Christ and the God whom Jesus reveals 
that compels a worldwide sharing of 
his experience. He must be a person of 
spiritual maturity, personally dedicated, 
disciplined in spiritual habits that are a 
dependable source of strength for Chris- 
tian living. 


Educational Qualifications. Only 
college graduates, with rare exceptions, 
are appointed. Postgraduate study in 
the candidate’s specialty may also be 
required. Each missionary, irrespective 
of his particular assignment (whether 
doctor of agriculturist) must share in 
the religious activities of his field. Bible 
and religious studies are essential to 
preparation. Educators should have 
postgraduate training in education or 
their special field. Ministerial candidates 
should have a complete theological 
course and be ordained. In addition to 
a record for scholarship, candidates for 
foreign service should have the benefit 
of a successful internship at home 
under conditions similar to those which 
will be encountered on the field. 


Physical Qualifications. Mission- 
ary candidates are required to pass a 
thorough physical examination before 
appointment. Most missionaries are ap- 
pointed between the ages of 25 and 35; 
older or younger persons may be ap- 
pointed but never a person with an 
evident physical weakness. Physical 
endurance as well as good health is 
essential. Inability of husband or wife 
or fiancee to pass the physical test will 
debar the appointment of both parties. 
Requirements for national service, 
somewhat more flexible, are determined 
with reference to the field to be served 
and the physical demands of the work. 


Tempermental and Social Qualifi- 
cations. Missionaries live in close con- 
tact with people, often under trying 
circumstances. Tolerance, tact, patience, 
cheerfulness, and a sense of humor help 
to relieve otherwise difficult situations. 
Although the new recruit will be eager 
to put new methods into operation, he 
must cultivate a cooperative spirit and 
a willingness to defer to the judgments 
of more experienced associates. 

A missionary must win and hold the 
respect of his associates and be able to 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Ambassadors 
of Christ who have taken 


the Christian idea of God to 
the four corners of the earth 
have been ordinary people, with 
this exception: theirs has been 
a burning desire to live for 
others, to make possible for all 
men everywhere the more 
_ abundant life. 


RELIEF—ministering to the 
countless, homely, elemental 
needs that keep body and soul 
together—this is the No. | 
business of Christian mission- 
aries; this is the way they get 
to know the hearts and the 
minds of the people they serve. 


It was Christian Missionaries 
who protected the aborigines of 
Australia against the destruc- 
tion and frustration that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the white 
man’s coming. It was mission- 
aries who organized relief sta- 
tions and orphanages through- 
out the Near East during World 
War | ... who stood by to help 
the Chinese during the first 
frenzied, terror-stricken days 
of invasion in World War Il 

. who opened the roads to 
bring the first food and sup- 
plies after invasion. .. . 


RECONSTRUCTION mis- 
sionary business, too. In peace 
and in war, missionaries build 
lives, homes, schools, hospitals, 
churches, villages and even 
towns . . . expanding the fron- 
tiers of civilization. .. . 


Missionaries were behind the 
emancipation of Negroes in the 
Guianas . . . missionaries put 
an end to the slave trade in 
Africa by arousing the British 
conscience and preaching the 
dignity of human labor... 
Missionaries wiped out can- 
nibalism and head-hunting 
among South Sea Island peo- 
ples . . . helped East Indian 
natives to adapt to the white 
man’s culture. 
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Iu Peace, in War, in World Revalyjis, 


NEEDED: 2,555 New recruits to be sent to: 
Africa (553); Asia (1,222); North America 
(excluding Mexico and the US, (96); Latin 
America (425); Near East (113); South- 
east Asia (126); Europe (15); Undesignated 
points (5). For the USA—more than 300! 


EUROPE 
455,000,000 CHRISTIANS* 
5,000,000 MOSLEMS 


NORTH AMERICA 
116,000,000 CHRISTIANS* 
150,000 HINDUS 
20,000 MOSLEMS 
180,000 BUDDHISTS 


OCEANIA 
7,500,000 CHRISTIANS* 


TOTAL 
682,400,000 CHRISTIANS* 
230,150,000 HINDUS SOUTH AMERICA 
235,020,000 MOSLEMS 61,900,000 CHRISTIANS* 
150,180,000 BUDDHISTS : 
250,000,000 CONFUCIANISTS 
160,000,000 PRIMITIVES te 


(Mostly in Africa and Oceania) [Ss 


THE TASK OF OUR GENERATION is to keep faith with those who | 


come after us. 
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AFRICA 
8,000,000 CHRISTIANS* 
44,000,000 MOSLEMS 


Wanted: More Missionaries! 


POSITIONS OPEN: 
Agriculturists 
Doctors (244); 
Workers (62); 


(70); Evangelists (1,293); 


Educators (579); Industrial 
Nurses (294); Literacy Ex- 


perts (24); Business Executives (9). 


CHRISTIANS* 
HINDUS 


MOSLEMS 
4. BUDDHISTS 
250,000,000 CONFUCIANISTS 


Courtesy of the Friendship Press, Inc. 


pose Who have gone before us that we may not betray those who shall 
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1944 


—Ralph W. Sockman 


EHABILITATION is mis- 

sionary business. Good 
homes, adequate clothing, edu- 
cationa! opportunities, satis- 
fying employment . . . all these 
are the fruits of missionary 
enterprise. Missionaries work 
alone when they have to; in 
cooperation with government 
and allied agencies when they 
can. 


Missionaries helped the freed 
slaves of the West Indies 
to understand and use their 
freedom. They raised the level 
of social, intellectual, and 
physical life in Latin America 

. provided homes and educa- 
tion for thousands of orphans 


in Argentina . . . helped Chi- 
nese to find a new life on the 
western frontier . . . Mission- 


aries were the sparkplugs for 
the youthful labor movement in 
pre-war Japan. 


RECONCILIATION is” mis- 
sionary business. To help men 
to live in peace and harmony 
with their fellow men while im- 
proving their own standards of 
living, missionaries have pio- 
neered in rural education in 
Mexico, in India, and in scores 
of other countries. Missionaries 
have established thousands of 
primary and middle _ schools 
and colleges ... have made 
written languages and printed 
literature available to millions 
of “backward” peoples; have 
contributed to the world’s 
knowledge of ancient peoples 
and cultures by pioneer work in 
anthropology, archeology, ge- 
ology, medical and chemical 
science. 


THE RESULT: the one and 
only unbroken contact of man 
with man in a world severed by 
hate, suspicion, and war—the 
CHURCH OF CHRIST. It is 
this contact that makes final 
Peace, complete Reconciliation, 
not only a hope but a certainty. 


‘ 
ASIA 
? 
*includes Roman Catholics, Orthodox Catholics, and Protestants 
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MIRACLE AT MANAYIL 
(Continued from page 3) 
points was more than a yard deep. 
After eight months the task was still 
far from complete. The governor be- 
came impatient. He sent soldiers to 
compel the people to hurry the job. 
Only after many frenzied telephone 
calls—from the social worker to the 
sub-committee, to the ministry, to the 
governor, and finally to the police— 
was the compulsion terminated and the 
people permitted to finish the filling-in 

of the pool at their own pace. 

At long last the job was completed. A 
five-room building with offices and 
work-rooms was erected; a playground 
was landscaped. The villagers were so 
pleased that they undertook of their 
own accord to fill in the other two 
ponds. The second pond is now a public 
park; work on the third pond _ pro- 
gresses. 2 

A‘liberal education group wishing to 
experiment was granted special per- 
mission by the Ministry of Education to 
conduct the new school. The four R’s— 
reading, ‘riting, ‘rithmetic, and religion 
—were supplemented by courses in do- 
mestic science, gardening, animal hus- 
bandry, and shop work. 

Four years have passed since the 
school was opened. Illiteracy in the vil- 
lage has dropped; health has improved, 
due largely to supervision of school 
children by the public health nurse, to 
better medical treatment, and improved 
sanitation. When the Minister of Edu- 
cation realized that too rigid applica- 
tion of the universal education law re- 
sulted in hardship, the law was amend- 
ed to exempt from non-attendance fines 
children who lived in villages lacking 
educational facilities. 


Lo, a Farm cooperative ! 

A second grievance of the villagers 
discovered by Mohammed Eff during 
those radio conversations was the gov- 
ernment’s expropriation of farm lands 


ments were made on taxes unjustly 
collected. 

Many were the lessons that the vil- 
lagers learned through the experiment. 
First, that there were people who want- 
ed to help them. Secondly, that they 
could improve their lot simply by utiliz- 
ing the governmental channels already 
in existence and open to them. Thirdly, 
that by cooperative action in their spare 
time they could raise the level of village 
life for all. Around this last “lesson” 
there’s an interesting story. 

Mohammed Eff managed to enlist a 
dozen subscribers to an agricultural co- 
operative society but lacked the requisite 
£100 capital to meet the legal require- 
ments. Special dispensation was secured 
to incorporate with a capital of about 
£65. The co-op was able to sell kerosene 
for cooking for a third of the price of 
local merchants, so it quickly became 
popular. £300 were subscribed by new 
members. When the co-op was able to 
secure cloth, a war scarcity, the women 
of the village asked the privilege of 
starting their own society because, they 
said, the men didn’t buy the kind of 
cloth women needed. The establishment 
of a rival co-op was avoided by persuad- 
ing husbands and wives to be more co- 
operative within their own family circle! 

So well-acclaimed has the project be- 
come that three banks have offered to 
underwrite the expense of similar under- 
takings in any three other villages 
which the sub-committee might choose. 
Only one of these offers could be ac- 
cepted since the sub-committee is a 
voluntary group. But there’s a good 
chance that the banks may initiate their 
own experiments and employ their own 
social workers to undertake similar re- 
construction. 


Keeping Score 


No official evaluation of the project 
by the Egyptian Association for Social 
Studies will be undertaken until the 
five-year period is concluded. But al- 


for an irrigation drain without indemni- ready these specific results are clearly 


fying the owners while 
at the same time requir- 
ing the owners to pay 
taxes on lands no longer 
under cultivation. A sec- 
ond petition went off to 
the governor. Within six 
months the farmers re- 
ceived payment for their 
lands and_ reimburse- 
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visible: 

A modern school has 
been erected offering 
both formal and voca- 
tional subjects. 

Wells have been sunk 
for drinking water. 
An agricultural co-op so- 
ciety is successfully 

under way. 


WANTED 


IN QUINTANA ROO, MEX- 
ICO: ordained clergyman whose 
wife is a trained nurse. Quintana 
Roo is Mexico's most unknown 
part; certain sections inhabited 
by savages who have never rec- 
ognized the central government; 
even the Chicleros have not 
dared penetrate its dense trop- 
ical jungles. Until recently the 
interior was practically un- 
touched; roads were few and 
travel was by coasting vessels. 
Recently air communication has 
been opened to some principal 
points; yet anyone who goes to 
Quintana Roo must be able to 
endure extreme isolation. 


The climate is bad, hotter than 
Yucatan, malaria-infested in 
some parts. The couple chosen 
must be physically fit and un- 
afraid of hardship. The pioneer 
character of the country and the 
work to be done demand adapt- 
ability and ingenuity. Apply 
SVM. 


Home industries, such as weaving, 
silk culture, have been started. 
Disease and infant mortality have 
decreased. 

The village mosques have been re- 
opened and repaired. 

Literacy has increased for both men 
and women. 

A park and playground replace ill- 
smelling, disease-ridden ponds. 
The villagers have a new sense of 
confidence in themselves and 

pride in their village. 


A miracle indeed! 


Bm WILLIAM WENDELL CLELAND is a 
missionary instructor at the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo whose activities are not lim- 
ited to the campus. Spurred by concern for 
the common people, he joined with national 
leaders to help the Egyptian peasants remake 
their village. The vivid story told here is 
typical of the work of missionaries around 
the world. 
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There’s Work in Spanish America 


A recently returned student points 
up both work and workers 


by SHERWOOD H. REISNER 


YALE sENIOR, after hearing a 

statement of the work of Chris- 

tian missions, drew his own con- 
clusion: “I see; diplomats are ambassa- 
dors of the nation while missionaries 
are ambassadors of the people.” This is 
true throughout the world; no less so 
in Spanish America, where our mis- 
sionaries are a bond between Protestant 
churches in North and South America 
and the agents of a longstanding Good 
Neighbor policy among the peoples of 
the Americas. As Christian students 
about to receive our, places of leader- 
ship in North American churches, we 
have received a goodly heritage in the 
work of our fathers in Spanish Amer- 
ica. We do well to consider our own 
responsibility. 

Protestantism in Spanish-speaking 
lands finds its manifestation, for the 
most part, in churches less than seventy- 
five years old. Yet this Evangelical faith 
as it is called, is not an importation but 
a thoroughly Spanish movement. It has 
antecedents in the late fifteenth century. 
The Reformation began early in Spain. 
The classical Spanish Bible came a cen- 
tury before the King James Bible. The 
Evangelical movement had become so 
strong in the creative aspects of Spanish 
culture that when the Spanish Gestapo 
(the Inquisition) destroyed it, Spanish 
art, painting, music, literature, and even 
Spanish world power fell with it. Under 
the persecution of the Inquisition, all 
Spanish life dried up in a single channel 
until the twentieth century found Spain 
the most backward of the European 
nations. 
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Today, a revival is in process in 
Spanish-America. New currents of 
thought and life which were once Span- 
ish are beginning to flow again. Among 
these is Protestantism. Its effect is being 
felt in the increased religious conscious- 
ness of the people. Yet the churches are 
sull weak in numbers and resources 
and, quite rightly, they turn to us for 
aid. Their’s is a large, unfinished task 
in a land where the majority is Christian 
in name but has no real church tie or 
knowledge of the faith. For this task 
workers are few and they call upon us 
for workers out of our greater resources. 
Nor can we escape our obligation to 
comply. We are a single movement in 
Christ. The least we can do is to provide 
this strategic reinforcement where the 
movement for the moment is weak. 

Workers are needed most urgently in 
rural areas and to reach the intellectual 
classes. A rural missionary travels the 
countryside, visits village churches, dis- 
tributes Bibles and other literature, 
brings technical information on health 
and farming, holds Bible training 
schools for pastors, elders, and church- 
workers. A missionary with qualifica- 
tions. may be designated by the Evan- 
gelical churches to work with students. 
His job is to present the Christian faith 
to the university world, to conduct Bible 
study and prayer groups, to encourage 
social action. He is the adviser to the 
Student Christian Movement group. 
Missionaries are needed also to work 
among laboring men and their families, 
to live with them, to seek to bring to 
them the faith in Christ. 

Of such is the missionary work to 
which we are called in Spanish Amer- 
ica. It is work badly needed; the Evan- 
gelical churches cannot spare leadership 
from the regular and rapidly expanding 
Church life. 

The essentials of Christian missions 
have not changed. The new day con- 
tinues to call for those whose only con- 
cern is for the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
have been quick to see some of the 
mistakes made by missionaries in the 
past. We need not repeat them. We 
pray that we may not make new errors. 


Above all, we ask for the courage and 
consecration that marked their lives. 
The pattern of work, however, has 
changed. The period of missionary 
domination and direction has passed. 
The new day calls for men and women 
who are able leaders, men and women 
not seeking a place of importance but 
content with the humble rdle of “second 
fiddle;”—men and women who will get 
their ideas and teaching across by their 
own worth rather than by virtue of 
special authority invested in them by 
money from a foreign country;—men 
and women who will teach the eternal 
salvation of Jesus Christ rather than 
some North American version of church 
life and culture; men and women who, 
for love of Christ, will forsake their 
own comfort and accept a standard of 
living comparable to that of the people 
among whom they live. In short, men 
and women who will preach not them- 
selves, their North American culture, or 
their private philosophy (all of which 
is imperialism!) but who will preach 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who is for all 
men alike the only true Internationalist, 
before whom all of us shall finally meet. 


p Dr. Frank Laubach demonstrates his sim- 
plified method of teaching illiterates to read: 
He points to the picture of a wing, and asks, 
“What is that?’ The pupil answers, “Ala” 
(wing). He then shows him the word ala, 
and tells him it starts with the letter “a”, 
which appears in the righthand column. Next: 
the pupil reads aloud a simple sentence made 
up of the syllables he has learned, each 
identified by its picture. He associates the 
pictures and the printing with the proper 
sounds, and so has no trouble saying “papa 
va a la casa” (papa goes to the house). Soon 
he can read the syllables without the pictures; 
in short, he can read! 
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PROGRAM PAPER 


How to Make Your Campus Missions-Conscious 


APPOINT AN SVM FELLOW. The Program Commis- 
sion of NICC has requested each cabinet to appoint to cabi- 
net membership an SVM fellow who will promote mission- 
ary interest in that Association, serve as a clearance agent for 
the SVM in all relations to that group, and cooperate with 
the SVM fellows of all other campus Christian groups in 
promoting campus-wide meetings concerning world Chris- 
tianity. 


PLAN MISSION MEETINGS. Allocate a number of the 
regular meetings to a study of the world mission of the 
Church. These may be planned by the SVM fellow or by a 
special committee. Certain of these might be joint projects 
with other student groups, or campus-wide convocations. 
Study, drama, movies, speeches, or forums may be used as 
the bases for such meetings. 


ORGANIZE STUDENTS concerned with the world mis- 
sion of the Church into a fellowship group for purposes of 
devotion, Bible study, and action. Take care lest such groups 
become separatist; keep them on a committee basis within 
the life of the Association. 


ASK THE ADMINISTRATION to invite missionary 
speakers to chapel, to participate in religious emphasis serv- 
ices, to serve as guest lecturers. 


PRODUCE MISSIONARY DRAMA. Enlist the college 
coach or organize a drama group to produce, during the year, 
one or more plays that deal with a religious theme: Ba Thane, 
The Doctor Decides, Eternal Life, Allies of the Truth, He 
Came Seeing, The Tail of the Dragon, Operation at One, 
Tardy April, We Call it Freedom, and The Color Line, are 


plays of proven value. List available from SVM. 


PRESENT MISSIONARY MOVIES. Most denominations 
have distribution centers throughout the United States from 
which, at moderate rentals, may be secured various types of 
films, suited to local projection facilities. List available from 


SVM. 


ARRANGE FOR A MISSIONS SHELF IN THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY. Secure the cooperation of the librarian to dis- 
play outstanding books dealing with the world mission of 
the Church and the missionary impact. If the library is lack- 
ing in such titles, request the librarian to add them. Send 
for the SVM Bibliography, five cents. 


PERSONAL CALLING. Volunteers should call on stue=’ 


dents to share their own convictions concerning the religion 
of Jesus and the imperative that it be shared in an ever- 
widening circle. 
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ARRANGE FOR AN SVM SECRETARY TO VISIT YOuR 
CAMPUS. Traveling secretaries and headquarters staff are 
available for college visitations. While there is no charge for 
these services, local groups or the school administration ysy- 
ally provide entertainment, and oftentimes honoraria which 
help defray travel expenses. Make your request long in ad- 
vance. After the dates for the visit are cleared, plan for 4 
maximum use of the secretary. Arrange a convocation or 
chapel service, if possible. Have him or her take meals with 
students. Get the secretary before classes, luncheon clubs. 
church groups, council meetings, and every other group that 
will afford contacts with interested individuals. Arrange 
interviews with interested students, allowing thirty minutes 
to an hour for each consultation. 


SECURE SUPPORT FOR SOME MISSIONS PROJECT, 
A number of campuses raise funds for the support of an 
overseas school or social settlement. The project of an out- 
standing missionary graduate would be a suitable object upon 
which to concentrate. 


LOCAL MISSION PROJECT. Since we must all live as 
world citizens where we are, it is well to make contact with 
some of the fundamental world problems which center in 
the college community. Try to find the area of greatest ten- 
sion and seek to relieve it. Cooperate with the Student Chris- 
tian Association cabinet member responsible for the Com- 
munity Service project. Sample projects undertaken by stue 
dents who are determined to bridge the gaps which separate 
man from man even in American college towns, include: an 
interracial forum, a day nursery for children of Negro work- 
ing mothers, an international house, a cooperative, a Sunday 
school for slum children. 


COOPERATE IN SPONSORING A LOCAL WORLD'S 
STUDENT SERVICE FUND DRIVE. 


ORGANIZE DEPUTATION TEAMS TO OTHER 
GROUPS AND CAMPUSES. Having presented an effec 
tive program locally, through, say, a rainbow panel (consist- 
ing of foreign students, representatives of minority American 
groups, and Caucasian volunteers), arrange to repeat the 
performance before other local groups, or on nearby campuses. 


WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. 
Campus affiliation exists through YMCA, YWCA, SVM, and 
church-student group membership in the Federation. Re 
member that you are a part of this great ecumenical move- 
ment, and that as such you have many privileges, and some 
important responsibilities. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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WOOSTER’S CHAPEL: Did the conference pray here in vain? 


Missions Are Missing! 


by CREIGHTON LACY 


Come alive, campus, to the vivid 
missionary task that’s ours! 


HE MOST POPULAR story in Ver- 
mont last summer, told even by 

the Governor, concerned an old 
farmer who visited the state home for 
the insane. He watched long and earn- 
estly while one inmate wound up and 
pitched an imaginary ball time after 
time after time. On inquiry, the visitor 
was told that this unfortunate victim 
had “washed out” just short of the big 
leagues, and disappointment had re- 
duced him to his present sad state. Af- 
ter a tour of the institution, the farmer 
returned to watch fascinately as the in- 
mate continued to throw and throw in 
his vain effort to prove himself. “You 
know,” the visitor mused, “if farming 
gets any worse than it is right now, 
I'm coming back to catch for that guy.” 
There are many applications and 
many morals if any are needed. The 
most obvious is one’s sense of frustra- 
tion when asked to write about mis- 
sionary attitudes on American cam- 
puses. For the almost unanimous an- 
swer to all such inquiry is simply: 
“There aren’t any.” Where there is no 
thought or no concern, there can be no 
attitudes. At a recent conference of col- 
lege religious educators from all parts 
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of the country, missions were never 
mentioned in general discussion and 
seldom in private. Interrogations about 
local campus situations brought univer- 
sally negative replies. To one who felt 
the thrill and incentive of the Wooster 
Conference last Christmas, the situation 
that prevails is discouraging indeed. 


MADE a striking impact on 
hundreds of individuals, not only dele- 
gates but many others who longed to 
go to Wooster and who upheld that 
conference at home with study and 
prayer. Yet the Wooster conference has 


not had the effect its predecessors had 


on campuses or on student thinking as 
a whole. Is this the fault of Wooster 
itself, of its participants, of its Con- 
tinuation Committee, or of a tough col- 
legiate surface which resists imprint? 
As plans begin to be made for the next 
Student Volunteer Movement Quad- 
rennial three years away, this question 
must be answered by each group con- 
cerned. 

The picture is not without rays of 
hope. In one seminary recently a wry 
tribute was paid to the small but grow- 
ing group of students committed to the 
foreign mission field. “At least they 
have a sense of purpose, a conviction 


ot where they are going and why, while 
most of the rest of us drift through 
school and into the most comfortable 
job that opens for us.” 

Can there be a simpler, more mean- 
ingful challenge to any Christian? If 
true, it implies that this missionary 
generation has not completely lost the 
dedication and sense of call that marked 
the movement a half century ago. 


‘Lae tiny handful of committed Chris- 
tians can probably count on significant 
support trom an unexpected source. 
Thousands of returning GI’s have seen 
tor the first time not only foreign lands, 
but foreign missions. They have learned 
that human beings on the opposite side 
of the globe are very much like those 
back home. They have discovered, too, 
that the people who left home decades 
ago—as soldiers of Christ—have genu- 
inely altered the life of those lands. For 
every serviceman who has been disil- 
lusioned in his view of Christian mis- 
sions, a dozen have found a welcome 
and a kinship—and even life itself. 
They will come back, many of them, 
to the campuses of this nation, with a 
message to preach and a tribute to pay 
to the worldwide Church. 

Another factor, although common 
knowledge, is often forgotten. Blind en- 
thusiasm for reconstruction as a glori- 
hed work-camp adventure has been 
wisely tempered in recent months, not 
only by experienced administrators but 
by voices direct from Europe and Asia. 
But still there burns in the hearts of 
countless college students the desire to 
render humble service among those who 
have borne the bitter and cruel costs 
of war. For those in whom this flame 
burns brightest, foreign mission boards 
hold promise of life’s richest rewards. 

Older missionaries, especially those 
denied furloughs by war conditions, are 
physically and mentally worn by the 
strain of recent agonizing years. Even 
those who must stay on to guide post- 
war adjustments will be strengthened 
and encouraged by the influx of young, 
willing, energetic workers. Most mis- 
sionary organizations have accumu- 
lated surplus funds to be poured into 
overseas relief and reconstruction once 
the barriers of war are lifted. Doctors 
and teachers, engineers and ministers, 
chemists and social workers are called 
for in every corner of the globe. 
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A Message 
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dard are YOUR postwar plans? 

Better not count on returning to the same 
old job, same old town, same old world. The war is 
making a difference, not only in you, but in the 
total life of the nation. It is speeding up the solu- 
tion of some social problems; it is creating many 
new and bigger ones. 

If you are fighting in this war just to “get it over 
with,” you may be disappointed. Such problems as 
unemployment, race and class conflict, imperial- 
ism, may be in greater evidence when you come 
home than when you were called up. Something 
more than a military victory is required if we are 
to get at the causes of war. Many of us on the 
home front are seeking to win the battles against 
national and international evils. We will need your 
help when you return, not only to create systems of 
government, business, and international organiza- 


tion which will make for peace, but the spirit of 
peace itself. 

Some of you will have seen with your own eyes 
the ways in which the church around the world has 
been creating this peace spirit, and thereby help- 
ing to build a better world. Many of you have writ- 
ten that you plan to take training after you are 
discharged to fit yourselves to work as mission- 
aries among the peoples of the lands or islands 
where you are now fighting. You will be glad to 
know that the churches look to the armed forces 
as one source of the thousands of overseas workers 
who will be needed at war's end. There may be a 
place for YOU in the church's program. 

Put missions in your postwar planning. Write 
your church or Winburn T. Thomas, General Secre- 
tary, Student Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 10, N. Y. 


I; IS TIME our campuses awoke to the 
facts of the missionary movement. It 
is time they saw that Christian service 
offers the soundest and most lasting 
opportunity for reconstruction. It 1s 
time they realized that this country 
will have not only surplus resources but 
a vast reservoir of restless manpower 
to be channeled into constructive in- 
stead of destructive vocations. The long- 
ing of GI Joe for home and normalcy 
may not last long. He will want to see 
the world at peace and show it to his 
family. He will want to have a share 
in keeping it a world at peace. He has 
learned, better than we at home, that 
“within the four seas all men are 
brothers.” 


scHooLs and our colleges—yes, 
and our homes and churches—have 
failed to portray convincingly the rela- 
tion between our dreams of a better 
world and the reality of the Christian 
enterprise. Perhaps it is the fault of 
missionary speakers, who talk too long 
and with too much sentiment. If this be 
so, let us respect their knowledge and 
their devotion, and let us then resolve 
to learn and to interpret more effec- 
tively ourselves. Perhaps it is the fault 
of World Friendship Committees, who 
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do not see beyond the military smoke- 
screen to the hands still clasped in 
Christian love. Perhaps it is our failure 
as students to comprehend and strive 
for that integration of faith and fellow- 
ship, of humanitarianism and spiritual 
strength, of casualty lists and Calvary. 
Wherever the responsibility for failure 
lies, the challenge is that of churches 
and colleges working hand in hand. 
This letter, just received from an Air 
Force lieutenant, states that challenge: 

“The only answer to our world prob- 
lem, based on three years of observa- 
tion on my part, is a complete refurbish- 
ing of moral character. | am more and 
more convinced that the Church is the 
one and only institution that can make 
a stab at it. When I say Church, 1 
naturally do not exclude education. | 
am sick unto death of the lack of any 
sound thinking about and around me. 
I am tured of the type of 
mind which is stimulated 
only by alcohol. I find my- 
self angry to the trembling 
point over prejudice and 
small talk, and the mate- 
rialistic attitudes of those 
about me. So few of us 
really believe in anything 
beyond ourselves.” 


WY wax SERVICEMEN return to school 
and home, when we are free to pursue 
other occupations than killing, when 
the next North American Student Con- 
ference on the World Mission of the 
Church is convened, will the campus 
attitude toward missions still be miss- 
ing? Will enough of this generation 
travel around the world with books so 
that the next need not carry bayonets? 
Do we in our colleges still think te. 
construction 1s a two-year project in- 
stead of a career for Christ? Are we 
so resigned to defeat and inaction that 
we may as well go back to that asylum 
to catch an imaginary ball tor a crazy 
pitcher? 


OUTSIDE THE CHAPEL: Some of the dele- 
gates who felt the thrill and incentive of the 
Wooster conference. 
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ISSUE 
of the CAris- 
tian Century car- 
ried an item that 
warmed the hearts 
of this department 
(the bi-valve of a 
schizophrenic, you 
know). It  con- 
eerned Mineo Katagiri, recent grad- 
vate of Union Seminary, who has been 
-alled to a 131-year-old Congregational 
Church near Cleveland. He’s one of 
the nicest people we know, and his 
appointment shows singular and _all- 
too-infrequent broadmindedness on the 
part of a congregation. 

In the literature department there are 
, couple of things very much worth 
mentioning. The first is a recent Public 
Affairs Pamphlet (only 10 cents—or the 
price of a large coke, at most campus 
hook stores or at Association Press): 
The Negro in America, a brief con- 
densation of the thesis of Gunnar Myr- 
dal’s tome The American Dilemma. 


hoo! | Good stuff. 
The other is a book published by 


rns Harper's: Peace Is the Victory—a sym- 
C posium by outstanding religious lead- 
OM TF ers. Its leitmotif (see Wagner) is that 
the elfessness, not selfishness, in all the 
economic, political, and social phases 
miss fF of our complex existence, is the only 
ation f assurance of lasting peace. It’s a wel- 
ks so f come antidote to Henry Morgenthau. 
nets? Why not buy it for your CA? It'll fur- 
k re. § nish food for thought for many a dis- 
in cussion. 

> we Through the unbelievably circuitous 
that | toutes of the National Council YMCA, 
re we hear trom Dick Fuyick, YMCA co- 
ail ordinator in Heart Mountain (Reloca- 


tion Center) Wyoming. There had 
been an actively functioning SCA, but 
most of the members were relocated. 
lust recently, another attempt was made 
to organize—this time among the high 
delee § school students. An excellent program, 
of the with all the trimmings, commissions, 
committees, and the usual appurte- 
nances has been started. They're now 
actively campaigning to raise money to 
furnish scholarships for worthy stu- 
dents to go to college. “Christian; begin 
here!” 


Calling campuses of states such as 
North Dakota, Kansas, Iowa, et al: You 
may be fortunate to be visited some- 
time in the near future by Bob Fair- 
graves, of the National Student YMCA. 
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He’s starting on a trip, armed with lots 
of bright ideas for program and other 
shots-in-the-arm that we all need at 
times. If he comes to your campus, 
make the most of his visit. He has a 
lot to offer, besides being a nice guy. 


PB From the WSSF office in Geneva 
comes this cable, signed by Suzanne de 
Dietrich, ot the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, Abbe Gremaud of Pax 
Romana, and Andre de Blonay of the 
European Student Relief Fund: 
“Hundred students from 22 countries 
have spent three days in conference, 
Geneva, discussing plans for material, 
intellectual, and spiritual reconstruction 
of universities affected by the war, 
studying means to reestablish real inter- 
national student community. Deeply 
conscious of bonds uniting universities 
of the world, we send greetings to stu- 
dents of the United States, Canada, 
looking forward to close cooperation in 
the near tuture for vital common effort.” 


Barbara Hagen 
NYU “45 


Aud Contents Noted... 


The Editor: 

Congratulations on your frosh number 
which seems to me to be an outstanding bit 
of work. The article “To Pledge or Not” | 
want —————— to read: he has been dodging 
various fraternities for the last three months 
and I think this might help him. . . . The 
total effect of the issue 1s excellent. I hope 
that our group will subscribe in large numbers. 

E. Mowbray Tate 
Counselor to Protestant Students 
Columbia University 


“Miss Pettibone told us we'd all grow up to be 
indispensable instruments in the great period of 
reconstruction—and here I’ve been counting on 
pitching for the Dodgers!” 


— Motive 


TWO NEW 
RELIGIOUS 
DRAMAS 


“Ye Shall Be My People,” a 
pageant ot brotherhood, and 
Man’s Monument,” a hu. 
morous fantasy laid in heaven 
and dealing with the struggle 
for cooperation on earth. De- 
scriptions otf these plays by 
Prot. Fred Eastman and So 
other plays and pageants for 
church use will be sent on 
request. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 


Huntley Dupre Heads 


WSESF 


UNTLEY Dupre, Ohio State ’14, ar- 
H rived in New York City on Octo- 
ber 1 to take up his portfolio as execu- 
tive secretary of the World Student 
Service Fund. His special qualifications 
tor the job are exciting enough to re- 
port here: 

Huntley Dupre was working with 
prisoners of war in France during 
World War I when the United States 
entered that war. He promptly joined 
the U. S. Army and became Lieut. 
Dupre of the AEF. Back in this coun- 
try when the war was over, he was Y 
secretary at Ohio State and soon there- 
after national student secretary for 
service in Czechoslovakia. 

His Czechoslovakian assignment was 
the directorship of the Studensky 
Domov, an_ international student 
union with self-governing membership 
of twenty-seven nationalities, housing 
the ofhces of European Student Relief 
and the Czechoslovakian, German, 
Ukrainian, and Russian student Chris- 
tian movements. He was one of the 
founders of the first three, which soon 
became part of the WSCF. That was 
in 1920-1924. In 1937, now Dr. Dupre, 
he went to the University of Kentucky 
as history professor. 

We can think of no one better quali- 
fed to carry on at home the dynamic 
job which “Billie” Rowland has been 
doing for WSSF. “Billie” will now take 
up her little French book and pack her 
little grip with those smart little red 
suits, ready and waiting to set sail for 
Europe where she will represent WSSF 
and help administer European Student 
Reliet at first hand. She’s not leaving 
just yet; we'll tell you when! 
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“AMERICAN 
INCOMPREHENSION” 


it is well 

to recognize that most Amer- 
ican students do not understand 
missions, even the most sincerely 
Christian among them. You find 
in them a state of mind most 
serious, a conscience believing in 
the rest of the world and in the 
necessity of resolving problems 
within a world plan; they recog- 
nize that the spiritual factor 
holds an important place in the 
solution of these problems; they 
show a humanitarian interest in 
the distress of the world and a 
desire to participate in ‘recon- 
struction. But these generous 
impulses and these energies are 
not always tied to a sound and 
dynamic theology, nor even to a 
real piety. They want to ‘help 
China’ but there exists a certain 
confusion of motives and all idea 
of evangelization or of mission 
remains a stranger to them. They 
are tempted to adopt the thesis 
by which one flattens out relig- 
ious differences in order to real- 
ize political harmony. It is diffi- 
cult to speak of missions or 
ecumenics, because you immedi- 
ately run up against liberalism. 
and ecumenics becomes a syno- 


‘nym of tolerance. It becomes nec- 


essary then to speak first of the 
significance of the Christian 
Faith itself. There is need of an 
intelligent effort to evangelize 
students who think themselves 
Christians without having a clear 
concept of what Christianity is.” 


—Freely translated from the publication 
of the Student Christian Movement in 
France, received at the World Student 
Christian Federation office in Canada. 


ABC’s OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


(Continued from page 9) 


work with or under national leadership. 
This means working “behind the 
scenes,” and often letting others take 
credit for one’s own plans and accom- 
plishments. 


Foreign Service 

Mission work is conducted by 122 
North American agencies in ninety-five 
foreign areas. 

Missionaries engage in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of churches, 
schools, hospitals, agricultural projects, 
leper depots, and special schools for 
the deaf, blind, and illiterate. In 1938 
(when the last reliable statistics were 
compiled) 10,450 men and women 
represented North American churches 
in carrying on these activities. Most 
mission boards provide residence, med- 
ical facilities, and pensions. The salary 
is adequate to meet the costs of liv- 
ing in the country to which one is as- 
signed. 

Greatest in demand are ordained 
ministers, physicians, nurses, educators. 
The demand for engineers, agricultur- 
ists, business men and women, printers, 
builders, and other specialists is com- 
paratively small in any one year, al- 
though mission boards are constantly 
signing up technical workers. Regard- 
less of his specialty, active interest and 
activity in evangelistic work is vital to 
the missionary’s usefulness and success. 
Marriage is not a requisite for appoint- 
ment. 


Special Term Missionaries. Some 
boards appoint a few short-term (3-5 
years) missionaries, as teachers, or to 
fill gaps occasioned by the obsence of 
experienced workers. Such appointees 
are usually unmarried. The same care 
in selection is exercised as in the case 
of life appointees. Volunteers must be 
actuated by the same high motives. This 
work is especially attractive to candi- 
dates who would discover from actual 
experience whether foreign missions 1s 
to be their life work. They should be 
under twenty-five years of age, or young 
enough to finish graduate study after 
completing their term of service. 


National Service 

National missions seeks to provide a 
Christian ministry for all people of 
whatever race, color, language, or sta- 


tion; to sustain churches in needy com. 
munities; to meet the educational 
health, economic, and social needs of 
retarded communities, and at the same 
time to develop local leadership and jp. 
terest which will render such aid unnee. 
essary; to bring Christian principles and 
impulses to bear upon the Pressing social 
and civic problems of the day; to oo. 
operate with all Christian forces in the 
evangelization of America. 

Principle forms ot home missionary 
service are: maintenance of organized 
churches, preaching stations, Sunday 
schools, community centers, schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries, and health clip. 
ics. Rural reconstruction programs have 
been undertaken under comity agree. 
ments in the Southern Mountains, the 
Inter-Mountain states, Indian reserya. 
tions, Spanish-speaking villages, Negro 
population centers. In cities, the boards 
care for the unchurched, foreign-born 
from Europe, Orientals, Mexicans, Ne. 
groes. Uprooted migrants and industrial 
workers are objects of special attention 
by the boards and the Home Missions 
Council. Service in particular fields re. 
quires creative ingenuity as well as 
dedication on the part of missionaries, 
With half the nation untouched by the 


church, mission boards have an unsur. 


passed responsibility. Reconstruction be. 


gins at home. 

Needed for national service are: pas. 
tors; Sunday school workers; directors 
of religious education; community 
workers trained for religious and social 
leadership in cities and rural areas; hos- 
pital, community, and school nurses; 
teachers for nursery schools, and junior 
colleges; supervisors of institutional stv- 
dent work; stenographers and typists. 


Begin Preparctions Early 


Mission boards are eager to make con- 
tacts with students considering mission- 
ary service early in their college life. 
Unless otherwise requested, the SVM 
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sends the facts about volunteers to the 
appropriat« mission agency as soon as 
they are r¢ ceived. From that point on, 
the personne! secretary of the mission 
hoard keeps in touch with the student 
advising him (or her) about his studies 
and many other problems that arise. 


Most churches have scholarship funds 
for a selected number of missionary 
candidates. Usually the endorsement of 
, mission board must accompany an 
application for a study grant. Funds are 
wailable especially for post-graduate 
and technical training. 

A year or two before the candidate is 
ready to begin his work, formal appli- 
cation should be made through the 
board with which the student is in 
contact. Testimonials are gathered and 
4 definite decision reached about a year 
before the term of service is scheduled 
to begin. Special board committees ex- 
amine the papers of applicants, review- 
ing each case before appointments and 
assignments to fields are made. Appli- 
cants may feel confident that whatever 
the decision of the board may be, it has 
been prayerfully and carefully arrived 
at. If a candidate is not accepted by the 
society of his first choice, he may apply 
to another agency. 


How Missionaries Are Appointed 


In Summary: the process of selecting 
and guiding the training of a candidate 
usually extends over a period of months 
or years somewhat in this order: 


Signing the SVM Declaration of 
Purpose card. 

First contact—getting acquainted 
with the board through the SVM. 
Collecting information about the 
student's background, convic- 
tions, and abilities (by ques- 


tionnaire, correspondence, inter- 
views ). 
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Christians Do “Better Relief Work” 


Current Army and Navy training of 


leaders for post-war relief work abroad, 


raises questions as to what sort of per- 
son 1s best equipped for the task. Ly- 
man Hoover, Y secretary with the Na- 
tional Committee in China, offers these 
reasons why, in actual practice, the 
trained worker who is committed to 
Christ is often more effective in “Good 
Samaritanism” than relief administra- 
tors with purely secular motives. 

1. Christian workers usually pay 
more attention to individuals. In the 
mind and eyes of a convinced Chris- 
tian, individual worth is the most im- 
portant thing. The man or woman who 
lacks such conviction may easily lose 
sight of the personality of the unfortu- 
nate individuals whose needs are 
brought to his attention. 

2. Workers reared in Christian dis- 
cipline are not easily discouraged. Re- 
lief work is not easy, either in its rela- 
tions with the authorities or with the 
people one is trying to help. It takes 
the great gift of patience to keep from 
going sour. 

3. Men and women disciplined by 
the Christian faith do not become cyn- 
ical because so many of those with 
whom they deal show traits of selfish- 
ness, corruption, or even depravity. 
They have learned from Christ that we 
come “not to minister to the righteous, 
but sinners.” 


4. Christian workers are not deceived 
into thinking that giving relief is the 
most important thing to be done in any 
situation. They see beyond relief to the 
need for reinforcing or setting up the 
processes that make for normal com- 
munity and national life. They know 
the central place of religious faith, and 
this leads them to give time and atten- 
tion to promoting the study of Chris- 
tianity and participation++n Christian 
faith and service. 


5. Deep Christian conviction often 
holds them to their (underpaid) job 
when every other consideration would 
cause them to leave it. It would be difh- 
cult indeed to manage the complicated 
job of relief and reconstruction with a 
constantly changing staff, with people 
leaving us just as they begin to know 
enough about the situation to be of 
use. Relief workers must have a sense 
of mission and be prepared to stick to 
it through fire and high water. 


6. Christian workers are more likely 
to have a redeeming humility (or sense 
of humor) concerning their own im- 
portance. One of the worst obstacles to 
relief and reconstruction is the man 
who takes himself too seriously, who is 
“easily hurt.” We must have men and 
women with tough skins, humble and 
tender hearts. 


—LyMAN Hoover 


Formal application by the student 
for missionary service. 

Health examination (some boards 
require a mental as well as a 
physical examination). 

Formal consideration of applica- 
tion by candidate committee of 
the board. 

Guidance in final preparation, di- 
rected towards a specific field of 
service. 

Commissioning service, or formal 
appointment. 

Departure for the field. 


Begin Now 


Missionaries of the tuture must be 


highly trained, with a background of 
religious study and experience, a knowl- 


edge of the country in which they are 
to serve, and demonstrated professional 
capacity. Selection and training cannot 
be postponed until the war is over. 
When that time comes individuals and 
communities will be acutely aware of 
their own needs and seeking to rebuild 
their own lives. Young men and women 
must begin training now if they are to 
be ready to answer the call of foreign 
missions when the right time comes. 


To the church we say: Give us the 
men and women for this task, and 
give us your support—spiritual and 
financial—so that we may meet to- 
day’s needs and have the resources 
to plan for what may well be the 
greatest expansion of Christianity in 
history. 
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